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CURRENT COIN. 

/^AN you conceive yourself a soldier? Don't you often, as 
^^ you settle your feet placidly on a chair and read a book of 
an evening, or as you stroll gently across the Campus — don't 
you often wonder how you can ever fight? We lead so futile, 
so diffidently vacuous an existence. We see no enemy but 
winter, and rough weather, and we combat it with a battery of 
umbrellas and goloshes; indolence is our pastime; "Tickle 
Toes" our favorite march. We are so evidently schooling our- 
selves for a rubber-soled, electric-lighted, steam-heated sort of 
life. Doesn't it seem incredible that we should ever be hairy, 
hardened, fighting? 

As you read a war book, don't you often halt at a phrase 
and say, "Shall this ever be me ?" Picture this, from "Under 
Fire" : "They throw themselves on the food, and eat it stand- 
ing, squatting, kneeling . . . cursed at and cursing." Is this 
you? And will you, ever, say, "I was woke up by the relief 
that went by, not by the noise but by the smell. Ah, all those 
chaps with their feet on the level of my nose !" Will this ever 
fail to excite you: "The smokers spit in a circle, just at the 
mouth of the dug-out, and flood with tobacco-stained saliva 
the place where they put their hands and feet when they flatten 
themselves to get in or out"? Will you learn to look on 
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calmly : "He was emptied of blood on the spot in an instant, 
like a bucket kicked over. Little as he was, it was remarkable 
to see how much blood he had. It made a stream at least fifty 
metres long." You, with your sanitary drinking cups, and 
your hysterics if some one wipes his face on your towel, say, 
will this ever be you? The remarkable thing, of course, is 
that it will be. 

It must first be realized that life itself is composed of this 
phenomenon of the double spirits, the primal and the developed. 
In what James calls the "hierarchy of the Me's" there are these 
two divisions. We have selfishness — we need it to live — we 
have our brutal passions, as we have our finer strivings. It is 
odd, too, that of the characteristics prompted by nature all are 
necessary, while so many of our so-called higher feelings are 
not at all. It is undeniable that we need these basic impulses, 
but it is also undeniable that we do need the holier, finer emo- 
tions, even some of those that are mere pleasant embroideries 
on existence. 

The lamentable thing is that civilization has carried us so 
far into superficiality that, although we recognize the brute in 
us, in the laboratory, we try to conceal it in polite conversation, 
and temper it by a discreet silence, and refuse to admit that we 
gloat over our elemental huskiness in private. Strip the finest 
dandy, however, of his veneer, and you have as primitive a 
creature as the cave man. He has his red angers, when he'd 
like to break skulls, and he only bites his nails. It is when the 
real self breaks through that he becomes heroic. That explains 
why a man on Easter Sunday will let his silk hat be smashed 
beneath a horse's hoof, and himself be dragged in the mud for 
a block to stop a runaway horse. We do not admit that the 
elemental impulses are the grand ones. It is war's great mis- 
sion to tear away all the voilet-colored veils with which we 
screen ourselves, to strip away the silly trumpery we garnish 
our civilization with, even to hold it up to our own ridicule. 

A fine rage is a noble thing, and a strong man with vital, 
unhampered impulses is far less repulsive than the emotionless, 
purposeless, sexless stripling we are told to admire. But the 
true ideal shall be attained when these brutish and selfish im- 
pulses have been brought under the rein, when we have learned 
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to differentiate between religion, for example, and sanctimony, 
courtesy and etiquette, aestheticism and effeminacy. We are 
always ourselves, hypocrisy, super-civilization (this is not the 
word I want) only refines and emasculates and varnishes our 
manner. We have worshipped false gods for a long time, we 
are coming to know, and the last smudge of the lip-stick, and 
the last polish on the nail, and the last twist of the necktie, 
and the last broad "a," and all the long list of meaningless 
ritual to our idols — meaningless when it was not thoughtful, 
can be cleaned away only by the great purifier. We shall 
emerge from battle like men from a mud-bath, who have 
sloughed away the mental and moral filth in the physical. And 
war is the great purifier. 

R. M. Coates. 
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WAR SECTION 



THE WINGED TRAIL, III. 

LETTERS OF A NAVAL AVIATOR. 

February 3, 1918. 
Dear L. : — 

How are you, Old Thing? As for me, Fm feeling fit 
enough to kill the Kaiser with one sneeze. 

I must tell you about the adventure of a chap here, whom we 
have met, and who told us about it. To beg^n with, he is a 
little "off," because of some previous trying experiences. Well, 
he was testing a new seaplane scout, and had been doing acro- 
batics for a while, when he put her (purposely) into a nose 
dive and spin, to come down. (This is a perfectly regular, 
though rather hair-raising stunt.) Well, while coming down 
in this way, he started writing to his girl on his knee and got 
so intent on writing that he didn't notice how nearly down he 
was. He realized it suddenly and started to take her out of 
the spin. He leveled off all right, but saw a wireless mast just 
ahead of him. He banked the plane up so as to turn away, 
but he hit the mast, with his machine upside down. The engine 
got wedged into the mast somehow, as the mast was open 
iron-work, and the machine stuck there. He was thrown out 
of his seat by the concussion, and slid down the under side of 
his top plane (he was unconscious). A wire caught his foot 
as he was sliding off into space, and he hung suspended by one 
foot, about a hundred and fifty feet up. A sailor climbed up 
and got him. There are photographs to prove this. 
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February 8, 1918. 
Dear L. : — 

Good Heavens ! — and I haven't mailed "February 3rd" yet. 
Well, it's just as well, because the day after, a HUGE — 
BUSTING— OVERWHELMING pile of mail came for me. 
Fourteen letters, mind you, FOURTEEN LETTERS. I was 
almost torn to shreds at the mess. It was tough on the rest, I 
must admit, to see a fat batch of mail arriving, and to find that 
with about six exceptions, every single letter was for me. It 
was an accumulation sent on in a bunch from Paris. You 
ought to see the three of us — ^T., S. and me — when mail arrives. 
You are positively helping win the war by writing, because it 
raises the "morale" of the station. It raises our "morale" so 
high that the English think we are insane, and that raises their 
"morale." So there you are. Those parties must have been 
just dilicieuse. If we haven't white beards by the time the 
war's over, there may be a "Met" for B. and me yet. 

February 16, 1918. 
Dear F. : — 

The hundred "Flor de Cayey" cigars arrived some time ago. 
They are simply scrumptious ; in fact, they are so good that the 
Englishmen have become a nuisance about them. Every time 
I give one to an Englishman, he wants to know the name of 
the cigars, the price, and "would I please write and ask my 
father to order him a box, and send it to me so he wouldn't 
have to pay duty on it, and he would give me a cheque for the 
price as soon as they arrived." I can't remember the names of 
all the Englishmen who have asked me this. The commander 
and paymaster are included — ^but I don't think it would be a 
practical arrangement to ask you to send them all — so I pacify 
them by giving them another. The cigars can only be sur- 
passed by the "Lionita Coronas" which arrived yesterday. 
Good gracious ! It's a comfort to have these smokes. Thank 
you and M. ever so much. Thank goodness, the Englishmen 
are not so wild about them as the others — although they like 
them, of course, and S. and I like them even better than the 
others. 
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I was lucky a few days ago to get a most splendid flight 
from here down the coast, down the channel to a station on the 
south coast of England, on the far side of the straits. We 
were in the air four hours and a half — ^and a more intensely 
interesting panorama I never hope to see. We flew at about 
500 feet most of the way — ^just above the beach. — I should like 
to describe everything just as it came along — ^but that would be 
censored. Suffice it to say that we passed over destroyers, 
cruisers, mine-layers, freighters, transports, troops on shore, 
galore, and under many forms of aircraft. One little incident 
at a channel port was amusing. The gangway of a troop- 
laden transport, bringing back men from the front, had just 
been run onto the dock, and we saw the first Tommies rush 
across. As soon as they were on the dock, one of them threw 
his pack in the air, and formed a ring with the others, dancing 
around in a circle. It was a little exuberance at once more 
setting foot on "Blighty," I suppose. The little brown figures 
looked awfully funny and energetic. A little later we passed 
a land aerodrome, where a machine made the most extraordi- 
nary landing I ever saw, just as we passed. He nosed straight 
up, quite close to the ground, slid backwards, until the tail 
came up again, dove and landed. The new land scouts cer- 
tainly are bully. They have the Germans buffaloed, too, they 
say, at the front. 

There is a tremendous sort of tension in the air with regard 
to the spring drive. The Huns are making prodigious prep- 
arations — ^they have tanks — ^and everything points to the 
biggest drive yet on their part. This will be the last drive the 
Huns can make before an effective number of Americans is on 
the job, so if the Allies hold out now, it will be the beginning 
of the end, and "On. les aura." 

The situation here on the North Sea is as I wrote you from 
Buffalo. It's a tough proposition, but thoroughly sporting. 
We have had losses recently, including some of the Americans 
at this station, but it is censorable news to state the losses. 
T., S. and I are all right, not being on "war flight" yet. We 
are wild to get back at the Huns, and if all goes well we will be 
on war flight in a week or so, depending on the weather. The 
aircraft we are learning to pilot are known as the most difficult 
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machines to pilot now in commission. This fact consoles me 
for not having been put on speed scouts, which are much more 
fun, but will almost fly themselves. Physical size is an advan- 
tage in these machines — a small man cannot fly them. We are 
practicing at every opportunity on machine guns and are 
getting to be professors at it. Another cause for more or less 
tension is the fact that the full moon is approaching again, 
rising at sunset, setting at sunrise, and we will soon be scram- 
bling for dug-outs. I am at present in command of a "divi- 
sion," a unit the size of a company of infantry, because the 
officer in command of it "failed to appear" from a patrol of 
some time past. Perhaps he was picked up by a German boat. 
Gosh! I hope so. There's always a chance. And he had a 
Yank with him. Oh, for a chance at the Huns with anything 
like decent odds ! There is a movie show run right here in the 
station, where we occasionally go — it is quite good. There 
are some holes in the roof from bomb-fragments, so I guess 
we'll pass up movies on moonlight nights. 

Well, pretty soon we will be on the job, festively pursuing 
the elusive U-boat, and striving to elude the swift seaplane. 
That will be, in a way, a golden existence — a big sporting 
proposition with one's life depending on skill, a cool head, and 
quick thinking. Of course, we may patrol and patrol and 
never see a blessed thing, but judging from the adventures of 
recent patrols, I think we may have something to write you 
about. Anyhow, here's hoping ! 

It's fine and encouraging to read the news about American 
enthusiasm and doings, in the London papers. The U. S. A. 
has every nation over here "lashed to the mast," and I realize 
it more every day. 

February 26, 1918. 
Dear M. : — 

Yesterday S. and I were in a most awful blue funk because 
no mail had come for weeks, and everything seemed rotten. 
We decided that things would have to look up in a hurry, or 
the war would be lost. So — whoopee! — some mail came to- 
day for both of us, and the war is going on as peppily as ever 
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now. Not only did we receive letters and gifts, but H. M. 
George V, R.I., dropped in. We were each presented to him, 
shook hands and had a few pleasant words. I was last on the 
list, and he said: "And have you been over here for three 
months, too?" I said: "Yes, sir." "Are you a pilot, too?" 
"Yes, sir." "Well, I'm very glad to have met you all to-day." 
"Thank you, sir." Then a snappy salute, two steps back, about 
face, and march off. He really seemed very nice, and looked 
cold and uncomfortable all togged out as Admiral of the British 
Navy. It was correct to call him "Sir" instead of "Your Ma- 
jesty," because he was appearing in the capacity of Admiral. 
I was consumed with a desire to give him a cigar, but was for* 
bidden to. He was paying an official visit to the station to 
give some medals — ^there was tremendous ceremony and hick- 
boo over it. The officers were in an awful stew of anxiety for 
fear something would go wrong. We were in quite a stew for 
fear T. would have a puttee missing or something — ^but it all 
came off with immense gusto, with movie cameras clicking, and 
ordinary cameras simply volleying. Wasn't it bully of them 
to arrange to present us to the King? 

Oh, by the way! The only original sporting card, Baron 
de H., may be going over to America to instruct before long, 
and I shall send him a letter of introduction to you, so if he 
drops in you can get the news. He's a corker, and speaks 
excellent English. He can tell you about our festive existence 
in the villa "Ubu." 

We have had great luck so far during the full moon, because 
almost every night has been cloudy, and the Huns have only 
come over twice — ^and those times they put up such a ripping 
defence around here that they, the Huns, didn't prove anything. 

The other night an American called P. from Louisiana, who 

is now a Captain in the S Regiment stationed here, asked 

me over to dine at his mess — oh, yes, it was on Washington's 
Birthday ! He is a perfect corker, has fought two years, and 
is almost a teetotaler, at which I was much relieved, because I 
didn't have to keep explaining all evening why it was suicidal 
for a pilot to drink — ^as at the B 's mess, where one is 
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offered a drink every second, almost, and has to keep refusing, 
which of course puts a sort of damper on the conviviality. 



Hiatus until March 10th. To explain: before finishing this 
letter I was ordered to a distant station on the south coast with 
Flight Commander N. to be his second pilot, in bringing back a 
machine from there. We were there all the time, held up by 
most odious weather, and have just arrived back. I didn't 
write a word from there, being in a state of utmost annoyance 
at the loss of time, and had I written, it would have been bad- 
humored and "grousing.'* Now that it's over, we seem to 
have had an interesting time, which I shall write about in 
another letter. 

To continue about Captain P. He is one of the best ever, 
and makes one proud to be an American, too. He, like Victor 
Chapman, full of ideals and vitality, came over here near the 
beginning. He started as a private in a Canadian regiment and 
is now a Captain in the S.S., with a D.C.M. and two wound 
stripes. But this is the thing that counts — I asked him if he 
also felt this savage, personal bitterness against the Germans 
which is so current among the men who have been at the front 
for a time — (all evening I had been listening to anecdotes 
which showed the lack of sportsmanship, the cold-blooded 
cruelty, the barbarity of the Germans) — from the men with 
whom he had been serving — ^but his answer was : '*No, damn 
it all ! They're human." And he told me several incidents in 
which the foe had shown not only common decency, but chiv- 
alry. Goodness knows he'd seen enough of the other thing, 
too, but he was big-hearted enough to discount it. Not d propos 
of this, he told me an occurrence. In a British "push" he and 
his men were advancing in the wake of the first attack. The 
German barrage was "making the ground jump around every- 
where" — it was hot — he and his men were "combing out" the 
Germans left in dugouts and sending them, prisoners, to the 
rear. There was hand to hand fighting everywhere; he was 
coatless, pistol in hand, well in advance of his men, when he 
jumped into a trench, where he saw a Boche leaning against 
the parapet. He aimed his pistol, but lowered it at the second 
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look. The Boche was an auburn-haired, blue-eyed boy — ^very 
handsome — almost like a girl, and he was looking over the 
parapet, at the confusion and carnage with a gentle, childish 
smile — one of his legs was shot almost away, and P. could see 
that he had lost his mind. At that moment a British sergeant 
appeared on the other side of the Boche, charging down the 
trench at him, bayonet ready. P. rushed up and said : "Leave 
him ; he won't do any harm," and the sergeant climbed out and 
went on. The stretcher bearers got the boy, but he died pretty 
soon. P. said : "I met that sergeant at home here a couple 
of days ago, and asked him if he remembered where he had 
seen me before. He answered : *Yes, sir ; you kept me from 
sticking a Boche boy. Thank you, sir.' " 

I am at last ready for war flight, so when the weather gets 
better, maybe there'll be some fun. But probably not, as one 
can patrol for weeks and never see a thing. 

March 10, 1918. 
Dear M. : — 

We have just arrived back here from a dismal spell at a 
dismal station a long way from here, where we stayed for 
perfect ages because the weather was* so bad. We had a rip- 
snorting flight once we did get away, so that made up for it. It 
was a brilliant, sunshiny day, and really was most interesting 
flying up the Channel. Sausages, dirigibles, machines, in the 
air ; — ships and ships below — ^the ships brilliantly camouflaged 
and conspicuously un-torpedoed — ^merchant ships, transports, 
destroyers, little fast patrol boats, trawlers, all steaming neatly 
along, with a neat little white wake astern, and a neat little 
stream of smoke above. And the white cliffs are really beauti- 
ful from the air, with the green carpet stretching inland from 
their brow ; and all the houses and towns look lovely in minia- 
ture — so comfortable, clean and toylike. Even a rough, white- 
capped sea looks splendid from the air, although one has the 
certain knowledge that a landing on such a sea — ^that is, if it's 
really angry — means the loss of the machine. 

We had two diverting moments while away at this station. 
One was when a machine came in from patrol without its 
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bombs, having just got a sub. ; and the other when we were 
waiting for noon mess, in the officers* mess-room. There was 
the whir-r-r of an approaching machine, followed by a colossal 
splintering crash right near, outside. It was the most un- 
pleasant and unmistakable sound of a machine crashing. We 
rushed out, and saw a seaplane, smashed to pieces at the foot of 
the wireless mast. The fuselage was intact and the pilot was 
standing in his place. He was alone in the machine and 
wasn't even scratched. He climbed off the wreck, went up to 

the duty officer and said: "I report in from D , sir," 

which struck us as humorous under the circumstances. 

Tell B. that Fm trying to make an appointment with the 
President of France, now that the King of England has been 
around. 

John Jay Schieffelin. 
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THAT OTHER FANNY OTCOTT, 

(The great actress of the English stage, Mrs, Otcott, an 
actress in the great tradition of the Siddons, the OldHeld, 
Bracegirdle, O'Neil, is spending a quiet month in Wales. We 
do not see the charming cottage, but on this particular after^ 
noon we do see the lawn and the tower. For on a gentle slope 
stands an ancient round tower, ivy-grown and without en- 
trance. In the shadow of this Arthurian mrOnument Mrs. 
Otcott has placed a table whereon she is sorting old engravings, 
playbills, letters, billets-doux, contracts, ribbons — in short, her 
past. We find her at it, the quick, humorous, Irish lady, hand- 
some as ever, her head wagging at her follies and tossing at her 
triumphs. She is attended by a little blackamoor boy in livery, 
whose preternaturally solemn face is of ju^st the sort to provoke 
a wild gravity from humorous-minded persons.) 

Mrs. Otcott: Sampson — tay! 

Sampson (half asleep against a Aower-pot) : Yes, ma'am. 
(He springs up.) Wid or widout a streak o' cream ? 

Mrs. Otcott : Widout, Sampson. And tell Pence, Samp- 
son, that I am not at home to the gentlemen. No — Sampson, 
don't look at me that way — not even to the one with the lacy 
collar and the yellow curls; no, nor the one with the merry 
eye and the good brown beard. Tell them I'm not at home, 
and if they seem to know I am at home, tell them I have the 
vapors. 

Sampson (making it clear) : You wants tea widout, you 
'as vapors, and you don' want to see none of the gentlemen 
from the Village Inn. 

Mrs. Otcott (impulsively, her eye falling on a ribbon) : 
Sampson, you see that. I wore that around my neck the night 
the king dined with me on the stage ! 

Sampson (his eyes as large as soup-plates) : King — ^James? 

Mrs. Otcott (with a shudder) : No, stupid. — Charles. 
Go away. Tell Pence — and, mind you, I'll have nothing to 
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do with them to-day. This afternoon I shall devote to that 
other Mrs. Otcott — a very different woman, alas, from the one 
you know, Sampson. She was a bright young girl — aha, 
these toys and trinkets are all that are left of her. 

Sampson (going out backwards) : I'll tell Mrs. Pence. 

(Mrs, Otcott turns over more letters, many with a dis- 
illusioned smile; throws down a packet of them and stamps 
on them prettily. Picks up a play-bill and reads its headline 
with glistening eyes : ''Fanny Otcott as Faizella in 'The Prin- 
cess of Cathay' ; First Time," She paces the lawn consumed 
with her memories. She almost walks into a grave, clean- 
shaven gentleman in a broad cape,) 

Atcheson: Mrs. Otcott — ^your servant. 

Mrs. Otcott (agasp) : George Atcheson ! By the garter ! 
Why have you come? (Inexorably) George, you've aged. 

Atcheson (distinctly, but with earnestness) : Mrs. Otcott, 
I have come to discuss a thing very serious to me. 

Mrs. Otcott (immediately familiar) : Everything is. You 
were always serious. That's why you gave us such a poor 
Hamlet. "Hamlet" is a comedy, first of all. No, George, 
delay your serious talk. Tell me of the women you have loved 
since you loved me, and of how I have finally made them all 
distasteful to you. 

Atcheson (with severity) : Mrs. Otcott, you misunder- 
stand me. 

Mrs. Otcott : All you need is a little coaxing. A woman 
drove you onto the stage when you were preparing for the 
Church ; and a woman drove you off — and it was my greatest 
service to the stage. Ah, George, you are old enough to re- 
member me in "The Princess of Cathay" as Faizella. I never 
did anything better than that, George. (Suddenly) Great 
Rufus! you played opposite me in it. Here's the bill. 

Atcheson (thawing) : Perhaps you remember — I lost con- 
sciousness — ^the great scene — 

Mrs. Otcott : Ah, yes. The pale divinity student fainted. 
(Walking about the lawn in her long gown.) Ah, George, 
you were the first of my lovers. But it was not so much love 
I felt for you ; it was hawthorn buds, and meadow larks, and 
Mr. Handel's "Water-music." I might as well have ceased 
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searching for love after you, for you neither showed him your- 
self, or allowed me to find him through others. Then I was 
in love only with my work, but for me you were — everything. 
(She has a way of leading to a climax and then putting in a 
word that means nothing, leaving the real significance to her 
gesture. Here her hands indicate the lyric things in nature, 
something of hawthorn buds and Mr, Handel's "Water- 
music" again, and something of cloudets and Surrey wild 
flowers,) But you were very dear to me in the old garret, 
and I'm sorry you're getting stout, for it reminds me that I 
will probably live and die without ever having known the 
Lightning of Love. (She sits down in a Gallic tragi-comedy, 
and crosses one knee with a great fiow of silken draperies,) 

Atcheson: Mrs. Otcott, I have come to talk about our 
intimacy. But my view is very different. 

Mrs. Otcott (marking time on the turf with one shoe, with- 
out looking up) : Oh ! 

Atcheson: After my retirement from the stage, Mrs. 
Otcott, I resumed my theological studies, and entered the 
Church. I am now Bishop of Westholmstead. 

Mrs. Otcott (her eye on the toe of her shoe, now motion- 
less) : My Lord ! 

Atcheson : None of my friends know of that period in 
my life, but it has always burned like a red-hot nail in my 
conscience. 

Mrs. Otcott (talking very fast and with a desperate ex- 
plicitness) : I see. You feel you must clear your breast of 
the perilous stuff — ^make a public confession. But why con- 
sult me? 

Atcheson : I have followed your course, madam, and seen 
the growing respect which your art commands in Court — and 
I might almost say Church. — I felt it would not be just to 
make the story known without discussing — 

Mrs. Otcott (trumpeting with self -scorn) : You do not 
mean, my Lord, that the revelation would be able to cast any 
deeper shadow on the good name of Fanny Otcott, such as it is. 
(Decidedly) No, my Lord, you could not free your con- 
science, or make a sacrifice to your Church, by publishing the' 
fact that you were once entertained by Fanny Otcott. Forget 
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such stuff. Remember, George, the months in the garret that 
you call sinful. It was not love, perhaps, but it was grace 
and poetry. The heavens rained odors on us. We were a 
little play, as childlike and delicate as the paintings on fans. 
I was a girl tragedienne of nineteen, and you were a sensitive 
divinity student, who for the first time had seen a young girl 
braid her hair and sing at her work. Since then you have 
learnt long names from books, and sneers from women, as 
weary as myself. — Bah! — 

Atcheson (his head in his hands) : I do not know what 
to say. 

Mrs. Otcott (furious at his introspection) : Go away. I 
feel as though you were communicating to my mind some of 
the nasty, pitiable remorses that have weakened you. I have 
sinned ; but I have riot that fear on my conscience. It is that 
year and my acting as Faizella that will bring troops of angels 
to welcome me to Paradise. Go away and tell your congre- 
gations what you please. 

Atcheson (going out crooked with hesitation and anxiety) : 
You give me no light on the matter, Mrs. Otcott. 

(Mrs. Otcott sits on the table rocking her shoulders in a 
kind of cynical desperation, Sampson enters with tea,) 

Sampson : Three gentlemen waited on you from the Inn, 
ma*am, but Pence sent them away. Mrs. Pence told them you 
was up in de tower. 

Mrs. Otcott (showily) : Sampson, go call the young 
gentlemen back. Tell them I have come down from* the tower. 
Bring up the best box of wine for us — the one with my picture 
painted on it. I'll be young again. 

(The End.) 

T. N. Wilder. 
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THE GILDED BRANCH. 

/^ONSTANCE ADAMS was in New York. That was the 
^^ thought that filled Donald Crosby's mind. Many years 
ago they had spent one glorious summer together at the sea- 
shore. As children they had been ideally happy. She was his 
first and only sweetheart. He could picture her now as she 
had been that summer, light curly hair, big serious blue eyes 
and a little rosebud mouth. She was an adorable little girl 
and he had loved her devotedly. 

Bradford Point was a suitable place for romance of any sort. 
On one side were great high rocks hollowed out by the per- 
petual onrush of the tide. On the other, protected from the 
ocean by the sheltering arm of the point, was the bay. The 
tide receding left great sand flats in which one could walk. 
He remembered how he and Constance had walked out there 
in the after-glow of the summer twilight Everything had 
been so vast and still. Only the occasional cry of a seagfuU, 
circling far above, had broken the silence. He wondered if 
Constance had remembered it all. 

The rocks, too, were a place not to be forgotten. There on 
Sunday afternoons would come the summer inhabitants of the 
Point with books and steamer rugs. It was marvelous to 
settle down in some secluded place and read, to look out across 
the sunlit sea at some white sail far off on the horizon, or be 
lulled to sleep by the sound of the surf. He and Constance had 
been more active. They had climbed into perilous positions 
and extricated themselves only wkh great difficulty or else they 
had explored pools in the rocks for star-fish and fossils. They 
had been happy in a way that is impossible for older people 
with more complex natures. 

Fall followed those golden days only too quickly. They 
had separated with plans for the following summer which had 
never materialized. His family decided not to go. He 
received a postal from Constance, written from their favorite 
corner on the rocks telling him how different it was without 
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his being there. He had been miserably unhappy because he 
couldn't see her. The next summer Constance's family took 
her abroad and he was there alone. The rocks and the boom- 
ing surf all seemed tragically sad. They were merely mourn- 
ful reminders of that bygone summer. He had not seen her 
since. 

After finishing college he had taken up portrait painting. 
The last three years he had been living in New York. He had 
been engaged on a portrait of a certain Mrs. Norton, a rich 
and extremely dull old lady of uncertain age, when he learned 
that she was Constance's aunt. Constance, he had heard, had 
just gotten back from Europe, where she had been living during 
the last few years and was now in Washington with her mother. 
Mrs. Norton, although somewhat weak mentally, was ex- 
tremely kind-hearted. She had invited him to her home at 
various times and had been influential in getting people to sit 
for him. Much to his surprise he learned that Constance was 
to spend several months with her. She was to arrive Saturday 
and he was invited to come and have tea with them Sunday. 
He could scarcely believe it. After all these years he was 
going to see her again. He wondered what she would be like. 
If she were changed and if she still remembered him as he 
remembered her. He rang the door bell of Mrs. Norton's 
house that afternoon with such a confusion of emotions that 
he could hardly tell which was uppermost. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room. A young girl in a 
grey silk dress was sitting opposite Mrs. Norton. She rose 
instantly and came toward him. He saw at once that it was 
Constance. An acute sense of disappointment swept over him 
when he saw her. She was so changed and yet so hauntingly 
the same. Then he realized that she was just as she should 
be. Those blue eyes and the smile that brought forth those 
two adorable dimples could only belong to Constance. 

"Oh, Don," she said, "to think of seeing you again." She 
was laughing with genuine pleasure. "After so many years, 
too, and you haven't changed either," she added, looking up 
into his face. "You're just the same." 

Mrs. Norton looked on with complacent satisfaction. Con- 
stance did most of the talking. She bridged over the time 
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that had elapsed with a few spirited reminiscences. She told 
about her life abroad, and when the tea come she poured with 
a grace that told of long experience. He sat and watched 
her, fascinated. He noticed everything about her from the 
top of her glinting yellow hair to the tip of her grey suede 
shoes. He also saw that she noticed and that she took note of 
the last year's suit and the somewhat worn shoes. When it 
was time to go she gracefully accompanied him to the door and 
hoped that she would see him often. Her attitude was one of 
sweetness and condescension. 

He went slowly back to his room to think it all over. He 
had often imagined how their first meeting was to be, but he 
had never imagined that it would be like this. He could see 
that she had been used to a great deal of society and her 
opinion had been formed by it. She couldn't have cared for 
him the way he had for her. She had been too much at ease 
that afternoon to have any great feeling. He almost wished 
she hadn't come. To have her destroy the delusions that he 
had built up around her in his youth was almost worse than 
not seeing her at all. He went several times to call after that. 
Constance was usually alone. Occasionally Mrs. Norton 
would be there, but her personality was so negative that she 
really didn't count. She reminded Donald of a large and 
somewhat over-decorated pillow. This afternoon he and Con- 
stance were together in the library. The afternoon sun came 
slanting through the half-closed blinds. Constance had fin* 
ished pouring the tea and was leaning back among the pillows 
on the couch. They had been talking of Bradford Point. Her 
eyes were half closed and she had a far-away expression quite 
different from her usual one of graceful composure. 

"Do you remember," he said, "our picnic at Pebbly Beach 
and how marvelous the sunlight was on the water? I have 
never seen sunsets like those. Do you remember, too, coming 
home in the dark and the scent of the pines? We stayed be- 
hind and lookd up at the moonlight through the trees in that 
stretch in Lover's Lane. Oh, Constance, don't you wish we 
could go back and be just as we were then?" 

"That was the happiest summer I ever spent in my life," 
she replied, "but" — she stopped and in the silence one could 
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hear the distant hum of traffic on the avenue — "I don't think 
we could. Don't you think that if we went back now Pebbly 
Beach would only be a very small and rocky strip of shore, too 
cold for bathing, and Lover's Lane narrow and rutty, where 
one's car would stick ?" 

"Yes, a limousine is out of place in Lover's Lane — ^that is 
almost symbolical." 

"It would be nice," she went on, "if one could live in sun- 
sets and scenery, but unfortunately one cannot. Love, too, is 
not everlasting and when that goes, I want something sub- 
stantial in its place." 

"In other words," he said, "you think money is everything. 
Just what do you think money brings ?" 

"My dear boy," said Constance, smiling, "it is not so much 
what money brings, but what money keeps you from, and 
that — is everything." 

At that moment Mrs. Norton entered. In one hand she 
carried an extra with flaming type. "Another of our ships 
has been sunk," she announced impressively. 

"Will that mean war?" asked Constance, looking up anxi- 
ously at her aunt. 

"I am sure it will/' said Donald, for Mrs. Norton was quite 
unable to reply. 

It was the evening after that that Mrs. Norton gave a little 
dinner for Constance. Donald had never seen her look so 
radiant as she did that night. Constance shone at an enter- 
tainment of any sort, but to-night she was particularly lovely. 
She seemed to fairly radiate youth and beauty. Donald sat 
opposite her at the table. He had a sickening sensation of 
jealousy as he watched her. She was sitting next to Stewart 
Nestlie, and no one could mistake the look of adoration in his 
eyes. What was infinitely worse, Constance seemed to be re- 
turning it. Her look when turned toward him was full of 
meaning and several times she looked down at her plate, the 
color mounting in her cheeks. 

Donald didn't see Constance for a long time after that. The 
warm weather had arrived — those long, sunny spring after- 
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noons in New York. The activities of the winter lessened and 
stopped. The thoughts of society in general were turning to- 
ward the country. The fire around which they had so often 
gathered on those winter afternoons was never lit. The tea 
wagon returned to its accustomed place in the dining-room. 
Even Mrs. Norton felt the call of spring. She never returned 
from shopping any more, but spent the warm afternoons by 
leisurely riding in her open limousine in the park. Constance 
was always off week-ending in the country. 

He called again one Sunday in April. "No; Mrs. Norton 
was not in. Miss Constance was down on Long Island." 
Donald turned and walked down the avenue. It was so sunny 
and warm. The Park was turning green and the trees looked 
lacey against the sky. The East Drive was a steady stream 
of traffic and from the Mall came the distant sound of children's 
voices. Everything was sunny and springlike, but with it all 
he was conscious of unhappiness which the balminess of the 
day only intensified. He wanted Constance. Everything 
seemed hollow and empty without her. Yet the more he 
thought about it the more he realized how impossible it was. 
She had grown up accustomed to all the luxuries that money 
could bring. He saw only too plainly that she would only 
marry some one who could supply these. "She will probably 
marry and grow old like Mrs. Norton," he reflected bitterly. 

As he walked farther down the avenue he became invigorated 
with the spell that it cast. There was a steady stream that 
carried him along with it. From every building and window, 
flags were waving. All down the street they seemed to blend 
into one flaming color. The weeks of waiting were over. The 
country was actually at war. People were beginning to realize 
what was happening and war work of every kind was being 
organized. Everywhere people were talking of those that had 
left and those that were about to leave. Fifth Avenue, the* 
heart of New York, pulsed with it that Sunday afternoon. 
Something about the awakening of the great city thrilled him. 
It came over him suddenly. He was young and able-bodied. 
He, too, could go. He walked on, the thought revolving in his 
brain. He was merely one of thousands to whom the message 
had come that warm spring afternoon. 
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Before leaving for Plattsburg, he went to say good-bye. 
Constance was down at Piping Rock, but Mrs. Norton was 
home. She was quite concerned about his going. 

"You know, Donald, we haven't seen so much of you as we 
wanted to lately, but we have been so busy. Aren't they 
nice?" 

She spread out the socks that she had been making. Donald 
was surprised. To see Mrs. Norton's polished but perpetually 
idle hands actively working on something was a novelty. 

He only heard from Constance once during those three hard 
summer months. She sent him a box of things to eat and 
with it a little note. She said that she would probably be in 
from the country when camp was over and to come in and see 
her. She was taking some kind of a course in the city. 

In July when he was back in the city once more, he sought 
Mrs. Norton's house. For the first time in years she was 
keeping it open in the summer. The street looked hot and 
deserted. The adjoining houses were boarded up. A stray 
cat crossing diagonally from one areaway to another was the 
only sign of life. He went up the steps and rang the bell. 
He was admitted finally and shown up into the library. The 
blinds were drawn and the room was spacious and cool. Con- 
stance was there. 

"Oh, Donald," she cried, "how different you look," gazing 
at him from the trim boots to the two silver bars on his 
shoulder. 

"But, Constance, what are you doing in the city this time 
of year ? It's horribly hot," he went on. 

"I am taking a course in stenography three times a week. 
I had to be doing something. See ! Look. I have fixed tea 
all myself — and cinnamon toast.' 

She lifted the silver cover and let the delicious odor of 
warm cinnamon and butter reach him. They sat down to- 
gether on the familiar sofa. There was difficulty in starting 
a conversation. Donald looked so different in uniform. He 
was so straight as he sat there. The dreamy look that she 
had so often noticed was gone. Constance seemed to have lost 
her poise. For once, her power of conversing was gone. She 
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slowly stirred her tea. The clank of his spurs, as he uneasily 
shifted his position, broke the silence. 

"I suppose I won't see you again — for a long time,'* he said 
simply. 

She put the cream pitcher down and looked at him. Sud- 
denly from outside a hurdy-gurdy struck up the "Marsellaise," 
mechanical, yet stirring. The whole room seemed to resound 
with it. She was conscious of a dumb sensation of terror. 
It seemed to say in music what they were unable to express. 
It brought keenly to her a sense of her own pettiness. He 
was no longer a poor artist — he was a man who really loved 
her and was going away, perhaps, never to come back. Her 
own ideas had been so material, so restricted. Stewart Nestlie 
and his millions fled into the background. She was conscious 
only to one desire, an overwhelming desire for the man before 
her. 

"Donald," she said softly, touching his hand. 

He looked up and saw her face. Then, alone in this quiet 
room, amid the heat and noise of the city, all the dangers and 
uncertainties of the future were forgotten, for he saw that she 
understood. 

/. Wiley, 
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STRAIGHT FORWARD. 

Youth is a wandering in paths profound, 
Pleached alleys of old quietude and peace, 
Green brooksides where all discords melt and cease 
In one smooth flowingness of drowsy sound, 
Enchanted, happy trees that circle round 
Untortured chapels of a sacred ease, 
Wells where the thirsty soul may know surcease. 
And twisting tracks to Romance, the unfound. 

From these clear valleys, from these lovely fountains. 
We turn — Sword-sudden, white and bright as death 
The highway stretches that the fates allot 
And courage stills the tumult of our breath — 
As when a plainsman first beholds the mountaiijs — 
And our feet falter but forsake it not! 

S. V. Benet. 
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PRIMROSE. 

TV VTY great-aunt Mary has forgotten her life or, at best, 
^^^ sparingly recalls it only as a succession of excessively 
remote events of doubtful authorship, spaced with long pas- 
sages of indiscriminate days. Never does she deny the days, 
nor say, as some of us incline to believe, that she at no time was 
a child; enormously proud of her seventy years unitemized, 
she delights in the privilege so long enjoyed in remarking at 
well-chosen intervals, in my other great-aunt's presence, that 
she is five years younger than her sister Margaret ; but appar- 
ently she connects herself with no personal series of happenings 
explaining her existence. It is as if, aping Venus from the 
spray, she (but entirely clothed) had arisen from her knitting- 
bag primed for the present. Of what she has been through, 
outwardly she remembers nothing, she regrets nothing, she 
glorifies nothing. The passing of the horse car, the arrival of 
the aeroplane, present no difficulties to her ; like the angels she 
might have known from the year one of their going and com- 
ing. Unconcerned, I am certain, she would greet the lavender- 
eyed man from Mars and offer him cakes and ale, or, after 
prohibition, bevo. She is a clock that has struck away three- 
quarters of a century, haplessly forgetting each tick in the 
birth of its brother tock. 

But, like my clock, she is always vitally interested in tock 
as long as he lasts. To be sure, in a second tick will claim 
her attention and, one second later another tock will replace 
him in her mind. She, understand me, has not, nor does she 
intend to, run down; until the crystal shatters, great-aunt 
Mary's winding-up will remain, scathless and unworn. Only 
yesterday she became extraordinarily enraged at the German 
people. In her morning paper, which she reads regularly, 
"without extras," as she says, "because the war news takes so 
long," she had discovered a paragraph on Teuton cruelty to 
prisoners; and, balanced there on three square inches of her 
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chair, her knitting needles flying among the grey wool, in her 
indignation she permitted her nose to attain the most peculiar 
crimson. "Addlepated infidels, traitors, beasts, treacherous 
murderers !" Aunt Mary accomplished the strangest gestures 
with her hands and knitting. "I'd like to get them a minute, 
rd shave off the Kaiser's moustache. Devils !" And even after 
that final forbidden of forbidden wickednesses she refused to 
permit her cheeks to equal the color of her nose. 

In a sense, of course, to retain at seventy so remarkable an 
interest in affairs is wonderful. Great-aunt Mary's hair does 
not dare turn white; her eyes are mortally afraid of growing 
dull ; her muscles shiver at the bare thought of the punishment 
she would inflict if they refused to work. But I often wonder ; 
seventy years of the world and not a moment to spend in de- 
lightful dreaming? Is she making up for lost time ; is she fear- 
ful of instantaneous dissolution if she lets herself go? Even 
now at twenty-one my life is a stream of incidents every day 
adding charm in retrospection. Will I ever arrive at the place 
where the triumph of my first appearance as Carmencita, the 
Red Rose of Spain, when I realized all the sensations of Galli 
Curci, becomes dim, dusty, dull? Are all struggles (please 
not a reference to my Carmencita), are all struggles introduc- 
tions to more struggles, world never ending, tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and tomorrow, with not a reverenced yesterday 
at all? 

Yet my great-aunt Mary has had yesterdays — not those of 
the Great Catherine, perhaps, but still, you would think, in- 
teresting to her because her own. 

"Kiss my toe !" I can hear her exclaim. ''Have you seen my 
knitting?" And now I must pull pillow after pillow from her 
sofa, and behind each one find little heterogeneous piles of 
knitting, glasses, newspapers, books, letters and flannel petti- 
coats, carefully hidden there for safe keeping. 

Great-aunt Margaret, crossing wrinkled hands over her 
point lace bodice, relates with zest a tale of herself and aunt 
Mary. 

"It was Sunday. I will never forget your aunt Mary. She 
had on a new coat, very smart, cherry red, with great white 
buttons. It was before crinoline, and we wore eight or nine 
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petticoats, very starchy, very. We were going to church, most 
proud in new dresses, to worship the Lord; and I said, 'let's 
walk through the meadow and see the water lilies in the pond 
below the bridge.' So we did, and on the bridge, which had 
no rail, I simply had to get some lilies for the Lord. So I lay 
down — ^but I never could balance very well — " 

Did great-aunt Mary sniff from the back parlor? 

"And just as I was kneeling, I fell aginst Mary and flop she 
went in head first. I was frightened stiff ; — ^but Mary — ! She 
was up in a minute, standing knee deep in the pond, mud 
streaming all over her face, and the water around her red with 
the dye from her coat. And she looked at me in the most 
peculiar fashion — ^you really musn't repeat this — ^and all she 
said was, the first I ever heard her, most disgustedly she said, 
"Hell !" 

But when I say to aunt Mary, "Aunt Mary, how about that 
red coat you ruined by falling in the pond?'' 

♦ She says, vaguely, "Red coat? I never had a red coat. I'm 
making myself a new cherry red wrapper, now." 

Nevertheless I believe aunt Mary and aunt Margaret from 
that eventful Sunday determined on the existence between 
them of a state of peaceful enmity. They cannot even now be 
in a room together five minutes, without declaring a war. 

I have a picture of great-aunt Mary at seventeen, taken in 
1865, when she was engaged to James McDonald McMuir, 
grain merchant. Happy days for her those must have been, 
for her eyes smile at you, and brown curls dance over either 
ear. Her dress is a mighty spreading crinoline, "a pale 
yellow," so aunt Margaret tells me, "trimmed with narrow 
black velvet edged in delicate orange, and yard on yard of 
expensive white lace." Cut low it is, I can see, to fall from 
charming shoulders, with three great frills of lace about the 
bottom and primroses at the girdle. Happy days, when great* 
aunts Margaret and Mary thrilled far into the night over rush 
polkas, and lace framed roses, and "what he said and what 
I answered"; when aunt Mary properly chaperoned, attended 
the play beside her James, or on Sunday listened to the band in 
the park, or went for sedate rides behind that steady mare 
night Josephine. Happy days, when, so aunt Margaret says. 
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(aunt Mary has forgotten) great-aunt Mary would escape 
improperly chaperoned, "and stay away, my dear, till I thought 
rd die, or have to tell your great-grandmother a white lie/' 

And then, one day at tea, my great-grandmother, whom I 
never knew, but who is reported "a great one for fortune tel- 
ling,'' sitting before her silver teapot in her gloomy Victorian 
parlor, saw disaster in a teacup. I do not, I admit, under- 
stand how that operation is performed ; evidently you either do 
or do not see in your cup, after the tea is drunk, and the cup, 
held upside down, has completed three circles, the leaves turned 
this way or the other ; and by that you are sure as death there 
is to be a disaster to the owner of the cup. And it happened 
to be my great-aunt Mary's cup. 

"Mary just laughed," whispers aunt Margaret, impressed 
to this day, "but I was frightened." 

When, moreover, a week or so later, great-aunt Mary and 
her lover, James McDonald McMuir, arriving from a din- 
ner party, boasted of sitting thirteen at table, aunt Margaret 
as she says was even more afraid. She grew almost angry at 
aunt Mary. 

It's tempting Providence! Why did you sit down at that 
dreadful table. 

"But, Margaret, even if I did for an instant believe in such 
tommy rot, what would you have me do? I could not very 
well get up and leave the dinner party ; and anyway. Providence 
may count Willie Devons, who was the thirteenth, as a half 
(I'm sure I would)." 

Five days after, at twelve midnight, while staying late in 
his grain shop to audit accounts, James McMuir was burned 
to death. 

Great-aunt Mary did not weep for her lover ; but she would 
never have anything to do with another man. Don't think 
she was not desired; in 1865 anno Providence the Dominion 
of Canada was not the well-known beauty parlor it is at present 
(now they recruit the country districts for the Roof) ; brown 
eyes and curls were then at a premium; but aunt Mary would 
have nothing of suitors. She attended the funeral of James 
McMuir, watched in silence the throwing of the last flower 
and the first dust in the grave; then went home, and quietly 
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locked herself in her bedroom. The next morning, up with 
the dawn, she insisted on feeding the chickens. 

And so on, year after year, gradually she compelled her life 
to spend itself in trifling duties : endless rounds of breakfasts, 
lunches, dinners to attend to ; housework falling bit by bit on 
her shoulders; Margaret's marriage and the death of her 
mother leaving her the lonely companion of her father ; slowly 
the interest aroused in his business which she came to manage 
taking her into a world of petty affairs. The newspaper be- 
came her entire reading; when that was finished of a morning 
anxious fingers found work to do, knitting, dusting, making 
out bills and receipts; and for forty years, until her father 
pleased to die from inertia, my great-aunt Mary day in and day 
out arose at six, breakfasted at seven, read her paper, com- 
pleted her house duties, lunched at twelve, attended to her 
father's business, supped at six, knitted, and at half after nine 
precisely, retired yawning to bed. 

To-day I went to see her new red "cock robin" wrapper, as 
she calls it, though a shade of red farther from that of a robin's 
vest would be extremely difficult to procure. 

'How is aunt Margaret?" I said. 

'Really, my dear," said great-aunt Mary, "she's entirely too 
giddy. Giddy, I call it, and that's all. Don't smile like a 
Cheshire. She's forever fussing with her hair, and her 
clothes, and really, you know, a great woman of seventy-five," 
aunt Mary paused to smooth the cock robin wrapper, "ought 
to forget such things. She's vain, that's what she is; giddy, 
and most deplorably vain." 

She has forgotten her life. 

D. M. Campbell, Jr. 
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AT CHIN CHAU'S. 

Dreamily sipping tea-leaf flavor 
I hear whispers, voices sweet : 

Jet-haired lovers softly quaver 
Down some lantern-flaring street 

Birds of crimson, purple rivers, 
Fields of rice beneath the sky. 

Strangely twanging music quivers 
Of the lovers strolling nigh. 

Dreamily breathing incense wreathed 
Roimd some shrine-like chandelier, 

I hear murmurs grandly breathed 
Sounding awe and sounding fear. 

Prayers of a bending million 
In the temples' lacquered halls 

Flashing azure and vermillion 
From the echo-murmuring walls. 



A. Ldsner. 
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MARCH MUSIC. 

€€ TRILLED while flying? Why, they went to School with 
iV mer 

Long ago on late March afternoons after the work and play 
of the day I remember lying alone on the half-dry sod that 
formed the floor of a play-house in our back yard. My par- 
ents, fulfilling a dream of all small boys, had bought for us a 
load of wooden paving blocks, thereby making me, who need 
not steal from passing wagons, the envy of the neighborhood ; 
and always there was constructed behind our house from one 
to three many-chambered mansions built by piling these blocks. 
Within a block palace so newly erected as not yet to be roofed, 
I lay, and gazed up at the softly blended clouds. From the 
kitchen wing of my father's house I could hear Elizabeth, my 
friend the cook, preparing dinner, and in her pantry the Titian 
housemaid Mary singing over the silver. Savory scents to 
press your tongue against your teeth mingled on the breeze 
with the smell of sprouting earth. Outside the housemaid's 
windows on a cluster of reddened branches a family of gay 
robins contentedly squabbled; far off beyond the fence now 
and again voices shouted; in the distance yellow street cars 
roared their way to town. As I lay listening, gradually the 
clattering cook and the singing maid, the birds and the shouts, 
and the cars mumbled, less distinct; I heard them, but with 
half an ear; while beneath the different songs a second music 
seemed to swell, merging in all-enveloping undertones each 
separate sound; not a tune, mind you, that you could distin- 
guish — rather a harmony that was partly in the sky, and partly 
in myself, and finally over and under everything; not instru- 
ments tinkling together, more a slow chant murmuring that 
all time was in accord. . . 

The other day the morning Sim announced the death of two 
of my preparatory school classmates. I did not read the arti- 
cle; the headlines carving their names marble-cold in print 
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were, I thought, more than sufBcient. I was afraid to let the 
consciousness of their deaths take hold of me; I struggled 
against realizing their still, cold bodies (they had been killed 
while flying, one in England, one in France). I would talk 
of them, as objects apart, not of me. — "Have you heard — too 
bad! I am so sorry for his mother.** I forced myself from 
truly knowing what had come to pass. Then yesterday, in 
the brave March afternoon, quite as a spree, with two friends 
I walked into the country; first to an armory where a be- 
ginner's class for our amusement were just tolerated and no 
more by their horses; and so on across the fields to an ivory 
village dreaming in the arms of a purple shadowed rock, where 
at a shop we had tea, and pressed ham sandwiches, and huge 
sour green dill pickles. A white-haired woman of Wales kept 
the store, a bakery, with "delicatessen" in white letters on the 
window, and inside on the narrow counter, jars of pickles 
swimming in pale vinegar, and plates of cold meat, and huge 
brown crocks of cookies. She talked to us. . . "I lak' a coop 
o' tee. It halps. But weaVe na sugar bowls yat. Parhaps, 
after a while, whan tha war . . . . ' I shut my ears. 

Soon after, having paid the bill, we walked back through 
the suburbs into town, late on an afternoon in March. Over- 
head a sky recalling blue October shone through changing 
clouds of white. Two robins, puffed with pride on Southern 
conquests, boasted in the elms above us of deserted paramours, 
and a Shore Line trolley screamed by. We were tired, and 
lulled to silence, and, as the undiscriminating smoke from my 
cigarette streamed past now this ear, now the other, delving 
in dusty volumes, I thought of different springs; of springs 
spent roaming a forest trembling at the birth of cold May, 
apple blossoms fearful under their umbrellas of the soft rain's 
kiss, jack-in-the-pulpits leaping pertly from spiked leaves, and 
tender pink star flowers ; of springs at school, when we would 
walk with fragrant pipes across the well- farmed fields of Penn- 
sylvania, to Sprugle's Run ; there to sit in lazy peace during all 
the afternoon until a cool wind and the lengthening shadows 
called us back ; and how, on the walk home, as we stood upon 
highlands overlooking the school, we could see half in mist 
down the hollow the moss-green towers and walls, the stretch 
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of sod, the pond, the flying figures at baseball practice, the 
groups wearied with cramming poached eggs and milk slow 
climbing from the Jigger Shop ; and faint their voices rose up 
to our height And then, although I walked through double 
rows of New England houses, arose to me again the voices, 
and again came over me the sense of underlying harmony 
moulding all together with system profound ; and I took back 
into my heart for pondering the names of my dead friends 
solemnly rejoicing that their love could be iso great. . . 

D. M. Campbell, Jr. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

CATHAY. 

They say that it has passed away, 

(Cathay, golden Cathay) 
They say its wall is grown grey, 
That rabbits and the lizard play 
Where ruled the emperors of a day, 

In golden-spiced Cathay. 

But down there by the river's edge 

(Cathay, fair Cathay) 
The water sucks among the sedge, 
The ripples tell the dank, cool ledge 
Of peacocks, fans, and a glass hedge: 

A tale of old Cathay I 

And when the sunset paints the sky 

(Cathay, ah! Cathay) 
Its distant turrets you may spy. 
There where the pink pagodas lie, 
The golden walls diat gleam so high, 

The walls of white Cathay. 

There I — see the blue horizon run 

(Cathay, great Cathay) 
A misty thread beneath the sun. 
You'll find Cathay when there you've won. 
When time is dead and change is done 

You'll find your gold Cathay. 

John F, Carter, Ir, 

Oh, ye of little faith, come, admire what I have garnered 

SONG OF MY ^^^ ^' "^y Italian Grammar, all in the space of 
ITALIAN four short pages; come, scornful ones, ever de- 

GRAMMAR daring the dull stupidity of a beginner's gram- 

mar, horn blowers ever trumpeting the utter Philistine monotony 
of it all. To have my deep red book so thought of makes me 
rather dumpy ; come, then, read, and know yourselves Annanias' 
comrades : 

Chiacchieravano ; Grande e la fiereyza e la voracita delta talpe; 
Mori a Parigi nel 1830. 

Chiacchieravano — They were chatting! Oh, the delicate 
vagueness, the delicious subtlety, the Eva Tanguay I-don't-care 
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of the remark — it is a breathing example of that oil called three- 
in-one! Realize that, though you live to become an old man 
with a paunch, no matter how you Methuselah with Time, yet 
never will you, can you, know who conversed when in what age. 
Could it have been thirty of England's Best discussing the Derby 
(unhappy Best, they must) in the Duchess of Waddle-in-the- 
Hamlet's (Wudlimit's) drawing-room? Was it Spanish Isabella 
(with a rimi-tum-ti-tum-tum-taa in Toledo) playing the chit with 
that roue Matador? It may even have been Mrs. O'Flarity tell- 
ing her enemy neighbor, Mrs. Casey, begobs, that Pat Casey was 
a rigular divil. Imagine as you will, this fact remains : as long 
as men seek Madonnas through the paradise-gates of the Italian 
Grammar (and if they are as I am, that will be for long, long 
years), just so long will the mystery remain. Who were they 
that chatted? Who were they? 

And the next — Grande e la soggezione e la voracita della 
talpe! Estimate if you can my surprise, my expression of com- 
plete bewilderment when I discovered that my beloved Italian 
Grammar held statements of far more scientific interest than 
the "Encyclopedia Brittanica" — that my little red book went 
much, much, much farther even than that last mentioned classic 
among joke books. Gie! Gie! "The timidity and voracity of 
the mole are considerable!" Does it mean to assert that the 
poor dimib mole's fright and capacity can be considered, or that 
these are indefinitely enormous? My pretty Italian Grammar! 
Admitting of free speech, it immediately practices it. Like the 
lane it has turns a plenty. It is truly a cow path. Ah, think 
also of the maligned mole. I see, it is true, a certain jeu d* esprit 
in the introduction of a mole into an Italian Grammar — ^he cannot 
see it, and neither can you. Still, why take so opposite a track, 
which the mole is not used to traveling, and, instead of pitying 
his blindness, denounce his timidity and voracity? Oh, the poor 
little mole — ^picture him sitting lonely in whatever place he loves, 
aching because of his immense voracity, which compels him to 
eat very much, yet trembling because every time he goes to take 
a bite from the larder, a horrid worm moans fiercely at him from 
behind an onion. A domestic tragedy in the under world ! The 
poor little dirty thing, red-hot tears slide from his sightless eyes, 
his insides shriek for more, while his outside groans for less. 
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His is a dilemma to which there is no end but the grave — and all 
because my Italian Grammar will muleishly insist as the ages 
unfold, on the timidity and voracity of the mole. 

Still more — ^not content with treating historical facts in a 
flippant manner, not satisfied with perverting the scientific tradi- 
tion, that saucy, cock-sure Italian Grammar ties on the wings of 
Romance, and chortles, Mori a Parigi nel 1860 — "He died in 
Paris in 1860." Oh, wicked Italian Grammar! Why must you 
drag Hector's body about the windy plains of Troy? Let him 
rest in peace; he lived a life rich enough in tragedy, without 
being compelled to wander unburied through your pages. Poor, 
lonely he! Perhaps his little Nell (yes, handsome reader, his 
little Nell experienced the fate of all little Nells, world without 
end, amen), perhaps his little Nell, vanished with the soda clerk, 
eluded her papa's lifelong search, so that he died, a broken man, 
in Paris, in 1860; mayhap he sought to woo the Muses (fickle 
Janes) and they would not woo back; again, he may have shut 
himself in his lonely room along with a quart of cocaine, because 
she ran off with an English student from Padua; or, a Scrooge 
without a Marley, oppressor of the ever righteous poor; it is 
possible he died on a pile of gold eagles, whose wings never fly 
to Heaven, in Paris, in 1860. Ah, wretched host of men who 
died in Paris in 1860, my heart goes out to you! The Italian 
Grammar has made of your death, which no doubt stopped a 
spirit quite as desirous of wine, woman and song as any who 
died in 1861, the Italian Grammar, I say, has made of your death 
an example to illustrate the past tenses of the indicative ! 

D, M, Campbell, Jr. 



-Outside, in the straggling main street, the stretching 



FRIENDSHIP shadows of squat buildings dialled late afternoon. 
IS Facing east, the oily little panes in the short front 

BEAUTIFUL windows of Underwood's Mortuary Parlors ef- 

fectively shut out any reflection from the bleak sunlight of 
December. Within the outer sanctum, or "office," of Mr. Under- 
wood, a premature twilight reigned supreme. Dust on the hum- 
mocky floor, dinge on the walls, fly-specks on the foggy windows, 
cracks and gaps in the plastering of the ceiling — ^all a fit environ- 
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ment for the dusty, dingy, freckled, decrepit thing lolling before 
a tall "secretary" in the railed-off inclosure. And the melancholy, 
scowling out through his shell-rimmed eyes, above the generous 
folds of a funereal frock coat, seemed only a reflection of the 
dismal murk which stuffed the low-ceilinged room. A shivery, 
cheerless atmosphere ; and a chilly, gloomy man. 

Mr. Underwood halted his tapping pencil, and shifted about 
in his chair, to turn inquiring eyes on the figure which had just 
halted across the threshold leading into the morgue proper. 

"Well?" suggested Mr. Underwood. 

The visitor drew a handkerchief from the mysteries of his 
long overcoat, and blew his nose fluently. He replaced the hand- 
kerchief, then rejoined his hands behind his back. He hesitated. 

"Oh," he finally blurted out, "there ain't no doubt about its 
bein' him. In spite of his bein' all cut up an' muterlated, so to 
speak, I recognized him in a instant." 

"Too bad — ^too bad!" droningly condoled his listener, caress- 
ing one professional hand with the other. "Yes Too bad." 

"Yes," faltered the mourner. "It does go kinder hard. Here 
it was only two weeks ago that I was knockin' aroun' Medford 
with him; an' now, here he is — gone forever — dead!" 

At this point, his feelings got the better of him, and he sub- 
sided into a chair just outside the railing. The tmdertaker's 
nose vibrated sympathetically under a hastily drawn handker- 
chief. 

"I know — 'tis hard — 'tis hard !" he assented. 

This brought the bereaved one, strong man that he was, to his 
feet. He resolutely recovered his composure, but as he went on, 
his voice was still a bit unsteady with emotion : 

"Now, he was a pretty good friend of mine — and I calc'late to 
stand by my friends. I don't believe he's related about these 
parts, pore feller, so it's up to me to bury him well. I won't be 
able to attend no obquesies myself, bein' called to N' York imme- 
diate on important business. But I want you to give him a 
fimeral to-morrow that'll do him proud. Then send the bill 
to me — " and he penciled an address on a calling card. 

Later, Mr. Underwood watched the visitor swing himself 
aboard a train at the station across the street. Then he returned 
to his desk. 
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"Mighty touchin' case !" he murmured. " 'Tisn't everyone 
who'd feel so conscientious about havin' even their relations 
buried proper — ^to say nothin' of a chance acquaintance. I tell 
you, it's a great thing — ^to have a real friend!" 

He was roused from his reverie at the desk only a few seconds 
afterward by an exclamation of incredulity from his assistant in 
the inner room. There followed an excited shout: 

"Hey, Mr. Underwood— do you know what we've done? We've 
let that darned hobb get away with the corpse's shoes, and a 
bran' new hat — and leave his own filthy stuff instead ! He musta 
taken 'em right off the body, an' changed 'em, while I was in the 
back room." 

Mr. Underwood sank lower into his chair, and into his 
melancholia. 

"Well, if that ain't the meanest " he said. 

R. W. Griswold. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Roll of Honor for February and March, ipi8. 

Edward L. Stephenson, 1919 S. 

Holmes Mallory, 1918. 

Leslie Malcolm McNaughton, 1918. 

Curtis Seaman Reed, 1918. 

Henry Edward Hungerford. 

Gordon Loring Rand. 

James Fenimore Cooper, 1913. 

Charles E. Jones. 

Albert D. Sturtevant, 1919 S. 

James Horace Higginbotham. 

Franklin Ambie Fairchild. 

Joseph Stillman, 1915. 

Leland James Hagedom, ex-1916 S. 

F. B. Turner, 1917 S. 

In Memoriam, 

Henry Parks Wright, first Dean of College. 
Bryan Hobart Ripley, 1919. 
Roger Millhiser, 1919. 
Joseph Earnest Blum, 1920 S. 
Dana Harrison Johnson, 1920. 

George R. Cutler, 1916, of Wakan, Mass., has been awarded 
the War Cross of France for bravery. 

Elizabethan Club Elections: To graduate membership, Ed- 
ward H. Gilbert, 1881 ; Dr. Adrian V. S. Lambert, 1893 ; Walter 
D. Makepeace; to the following, in service, William Douglas, 
1918 ; Sidney Alexander Mitchell, 1918 ; Lieut. Nathaniel Burton 
Paradise, 1918; Lieut. Donald H. Sage, 1918; Lieut. William 
Augustus Hanway, 1919; to undergraduate membership, Evans 
WoUen, 1920; Benjamin B. de F. Hammett, 1918. 
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Aurelian Honor Society Elections: Honorary membership, 
Prof. Bertram Borden Boltwood, Prof. Percy Franklin Smith, 
Prof. John Zeleny; from the Class of 1919 S., William Lester 
Austin, Rosemont, Pa. ; Lawrence Crofton Bemis, Bradford, Pa. ; 
Alfred Davis Hendrickson, San Francisco, Cal. ; Francis Still- 
man Hyde, Englewood, N. J.; Howard Ives McMillan, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; John Winslow Williams, Baltimore, Md. 

Norman Charles Lyman, Captain of the University Baseball 
Team, has been given his Y. 

The Yale Literary Magazine Board from the Class of 1919 : 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Chairman; John Franklin Carter, Jr.; 
Donald Malcolm Campbell, Jr., Thornton Niven Wilder, 
Robert M. Coates. 

The Class of 1868 Prize was awarded to R. M. Coates, 1919. 

The Officers for the Class of 1918 S, are as follows: Junior 
Promenade Committee, Lawrence AUerdice, Howard B. Dean, 
Norman C. Lyman, Murray G. Spang, William Bentley Stevens ; 
Class Historian, Chester C. Connell; Class Prophet, Franklin 
C. Leonard. 

Elections for the Wrestling Team, 1918-1919 : Captain, F. B. 
Avery; Manager, Radcliffe Dann; Assistant Manager, S. Kent, 
1920. 

Psi Upsilon Election: James Bliss Gray, 1920, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

• 

Delta Kappa Epsilon Election: David Gordon Saunders, 
1920, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Alpha Delta Phi Elections: Ashbel Barney Newell, 1920, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The 1919 Yale Record War Board : Chairman, John Franklin 
Carter,' Jr. ; Managing Editor, Culbreth Sudler, 1920; Art Editor, 
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Donald Malcolm Campbell, Jr. ; Literary Editor, Stephen Vincent 
Benet; Business Manager, Charles V. Henry; Treasurer, R. F. 
Manny, 1919 S. ; Circulation Manager, E. G. Farrington, 

1919 S. 

Yale won the Triangular Debate with Princeton and Harvard. 

Yale Daily News Elections : William D. Litt, 1921 ; Jack W. 
Dwight, 1921 ; Marcine Jenkes, 1921 ; Lewis Campbell Sheridan, 

1920 S. 

Yale Courant Election: Roland Chase, 1921. 

Yale Record Elections : G. L. Miller, 1919 ; Joseph Buchanan 
Bemardin, 1920; Lewis Richard Ginibel, 1920; Napoleon Falls 
Austin, 1920 S. 

Sheffield Monthly Election: Donald Warren McCroskey, 
1919 S. 
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NOTABILIA. 
-With the new R. O. T. C. schedule finally adopted and 



TOGA ^^^^ printed, with the weak ecstacies of our 

CEDIT esteemed contemporary, the News, over the 

ARMIS beauties and intangible culture of the proposed 

course, with the aesthetic element of the college firmly denotmced 
in the stirring statement that "the fewer of them the better," the 
old order of Yale has passed away. Whether it will ever return 
is highly problematical. Let us consider the things that are 
before us. 

According to a recent editorial in the News, there are four 
kinds of men in the world : the genius, the aesthete, the intellec- 
tually inclined, and the intellectually iminclined. The genius 
will flourish anyway, preferably not at college. The aesthete 
should be jettisoned. The intellectually inclined have al- 
ways the Library. The intellectually inclined are not worth 
much trouble — : saith the Preacher. Very good. There is con- 
siderable homely truth in the quaint logic. But carry this argu- 
ment through to its logical conclusion and a great library is all 
you need for a university. And precisely how this great formu- 
lation of mankind applies to the new R. O. T. C. schedule is not 
made clear. But let them triumph! Perhaps they are right. 
Perhaps the cause of the "culture" they deride is a lost cause and 
a cause not worth fighting for. Criticism of the new order is 
met with either amusement, contempt, or intolerance. Com- 
munications on the subject are barred from the News, No mat- 
ter. There is no use weeping over spilt cream. 

The old order has passed. A new militaristic one replaces it 
for "war purposes." How many crimes, etc.! The toga has 
yielded to arms that, they tell us, the consuls may preserve the 
safety of the state. Let them say what they will, Yale, during 
the war, will cease to exist as a centre of culture, and it is hjrpoc- 
risy to pretend that the new R. O. T. C. course is a cultural one. 
The sacrifice may be necessary, but it is regrettable. Let us 
mourn the departed. Toga cedit armis. And if there are yet 
any men at this cultured commimity who can grasp the purport 
of a classical allusion (No, Bill, I'm takin* no classics. They 
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ain't practical) let him exclaim with the last of the old — **Vale! 
Vale! Valer 

It is true, and it is one of the glories of the war, that the 

Yale of old times is vanished, forever. The Col- 
UNITY 

lege that used to be a clash of classes, and the 
classes that used to be kaleidoscopes of little entities that shifted, 
circled, but never blended, is replaced. Nowadays the clique 
that made a desk, a lamp and a few books its college life, is 
wearing khaki to a man; the fluttering fellows follow every 
battle on the Somme, and the News heeler and the man who's out 
for baseball meet in the Post Office and miss a class to talk about 
chances of getting into naval aviation. A new unity has grown 
up; a single endeavor animates every one. The war sends its 
diapason throbbing through our lives. A new unity has grown up. 

Now is far from being the time to drop ideals, to cease to 

interest ourselves in the intangible. As we near 
IDEALS 

the supreme moment we must not lower our eyes. 
Were it even supposable that love of the things called artistic, 
aesthetic what you will could be turned off like a stream of water 
— if it were imaginable that a man could decide not to interest 
himself in these most vital things — we must not do so now. Our 
minds will have need, very soon, of all the old memories, interests, 
hobbies ; our souls will need all the ideals to strengthen us in the 
coming hour. Let us recognize plainly that life is worth living 
only for its ideals, that the striving is what coimts. Let us follow 
the old lights more straightly than before. As we near the 
supreme moment, we must not lower our eyes. 

^There is an exceedingly interesting display in the Art 

School now — the Paint and Clay Club's annual 

C0LI£CT10NS , ., .^ r\z u j *u \ ^ v 

exhibit. Of course, beside the statelier master- 
pieces in the Jarvis rooms, one notes the smaller quality at once. 
Aijd the hesitating restraint of the amateur noticeable in most of 
the pictures brings out the masterliness of treatment of the few 
valuable. But above all, it is interesting, as a striving, and valu- 
able, as attainment — ^this exhibit. The notices of "Yale collec- 
tions" in the Bulletin receive too little attention. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Tree of Heaven, By May Sinclair. (Macmillan Company. 
$1.60.) 

Miss Sinclair's book, "The Tree of Heaven," brings to mind an 
extremely important problem ; nowadays (granting wherewithal) 
do people, or do they not, eat? Miss Sinclair's people certainly 
do not eat, save at times, judging by their actions, oats; every 
one of them a fine, strong, beautiful Body; they are all vitally 
interested in promulgation closely followed by soul birth; but 
apparently never once throughout the volume do they ever con- 
vey even sugar plums to their mouths, or use any of the well- 
known home furniture except beds. Lo, the gods of Greece 
had their nectar, Ben Johnson's delight was rancid rabbit, the 
deities and devils of Dickens ate pork pie and drank red port; 
but Miss Sinclair's people — Fie upon you! They live on air, a 
commodity which they are also extraordinarily capable of serving 
up steaming hot. 

The book is well written, there is no gainsaying that; Miss 
Sinclair, while not a mistress (God forbid! We have them by 
droves in her book) of English prose, certainly is not a vague 
dilletante; and her work is readable and pleasant. But most 
sincerely do I object to the modem method of ending gloriously 
the lives of people who have lived most ingloriously through two- 
thirds of a volume, by sending them away to war. And if they 
do have messages? When nobody under Heaven can discover 
what these are, what good are they? "The Tree of Heaven" 
has frequently been compared to Mr. Wells' "Mr. Britling"; 
they are as unlike as Castoria and grape nuts — for the former, 
babies cry, for the latter, there's a reason. 

After reading "The Tree of Heaven," I feel very much like 
singing, with the soubrette of the nineties, "Heaven will protect 
the worrk-king girrul." All the people I know eat. 

D. M. c, JR. 
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A Son of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Garland. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

In writing an autobiography it must be a great problem to the 
writer to decide how much reserve to strip away. For in dealing 
only with external events the story becomes mere history which 
anyone could do, and in' laying one's soul bare without reserve 
there is pain and there is peril. 

Mr. Garland's book is his autobiography, and it is an auto- 
biography differing from the usual run. Hitherto diplomats, 
generals, monarchs, and women have been the great autobiogra- 
phers. In a "Son of the Middle Border" we have the tale of a 
plain man, the son of a frontiersman, who worked his way up 
through life until he attained a considerable literary reputation. 
In writing this book he has stripped all reserve from his soul and, 
what is rarer and more refreshing, has refrained from "soul- 
analysis." Consequently, the reader is struck by the naive self- 
revelation and self-appreciation and at first knows not what to 
think. 

Besides being an autobiography it is a picture and a history. 
It is a picture of frontier life in the Middle West (oh, loathed 
term!) and a history of the economic reaction of the ex- 
haustion of good government lands on one family of the 
frontiers. It is an epic of the frontiersman. We see the 
Hamlin household happily settled in Green's coulee in Illinois. 
But the urge, the clarion-call of the pioneer urges on the father, 
one of Sherman's veterans, and sees them pioneer through In- 
diana and finally meet their economic Waterloo in North Dakota. 
Then the scattered threads of family life are drawn together and 
they return to Green's coulee. A cross-section of the process 
that led to Populism and the Free Silver movement. 

This book is life. It is written with amazing vividness, with 
sympathy, and with truth. It shows the reverse of the frontier 
life in the slavery of the women as it shows the glorious obses- 
sion that drove the pioneers on over the world's rim in quest of 
"fair savannohs." We see Hamlin gradually fighting his way 
up to success in the East in the field of literature while his 
father ploughed the barren, wind-swept acres of North Dakota, 
with increasing failure. 
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It is a tale of the American home, of the Middle West, of the 
truth of farming, of life as it is. It is a gripping tale, an epic 
of the farm, of the pioneer. If you once begin it you will finish 
it. And to enjoy it you cannot fail. 

J. F. c, JR. 

The Unwilling Vestal, By Edward Lucas White. (Macmillan 
Company. $1.60.) 

"The Unwilling Vestal" is the kind of book we should have 
felt ourselves to pooh-pooh before the war. In that gloomy hey- 
day of introspective young men and over-sexed yoimg women 
there seemed little room for pure Romance, but the hobohemians 
are as dead now as the Incas, and we take pleasure again in the 
well-known paths trodden by Dumas and Stevenson. Here is a 
rapid and interesting story of ancient Rome, whose characters 
talk like real men and women, and whose incidents are not too 
"machine-made" to be exciting. There is blood or red ink 
spilled, and plenty of it. There is a hero who fights in the arena 
as a gladiator and an tmstudied heroine who spends the time 
not occupied by her vestal duties, in trying to decide whether to 
adore or to assassinate her lover. There is an able villain and a 
female confidante. What more could anyone wish ; what cheaper 
or more pleasant anod)me for newspapers and magazines? If 
there be those who still love adventure may they follow the 
chase here with a glad heart. "It's the white stag, Fame, we're 
a-hunting. Let the world's hounds come to horn." 

s. V. B. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The grey mist of the rain was falling in gentle indistinctness through 
the still leafless elms. The Campus was a sodden place, deserted even by 
the squirrels. The buds were bursting and in the air was a promise of 
spring. But it was rotten weather I The Ofl&ce was damp and all the 
godless crew were pessimistically laying wagers (1) that the Germans had 
been in Amiens for three weeks but the Allies were concealing the news, 
(2) that the College was never again to be a place of learning, but would 
be commandeered by the Government after the war as an old soldiers' 
home, (3) that it would never stop raining. 

Carmencita, who no longer danced (her guitar strings were snapped by 
the damp), compared the weather to a woman neither maiden nor mother. 
All agreed it was rather a pretty simile. 

Jacquenetta could not allow this to pass unchallenged. The King of 
Yellow Butterflies gently reproved Carmencita, remarking that the weather 
was far more like a great crystal bowl, new-drained by the teeming 
cherubim of God. 

To this Rollo rejoined that it reminded him of grey silk stockings, all 
that grey rain did, and that he was going to write a poem with that as 
his theme. 

Chloe could no longer stand the strain. Three similes had been made 
about the weather and she had, as yet, made none. Accordingly, she 
drawled that the weather was exactly like the grey mystery in a girl's 
eyes just before you kissed her. But all knew that that was mere poetics. 

Now all turned to Zoe. She had as yet said naught. The weather was 
awful and here she was expected to make pretty observations on it, and 
above all not to repeat the preceding remarks. Awhile in uffish thought 
she sat and then said that the rain reminded her very much of something 
to drink. 

Whereat all cheered and the meeting adjourned. 

ZOE. 
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FOR THE MAN 
IN TRAINING 

In camp or cantonment — ^in die field or 
at die front — as well as for die boys at College 
who are wearing unifcmnSy we would suggest: 



Writt watches 


Military brashes 


Sweaters 


Coin panes 


Khaki moneybelts 


Sleeping blankets 


Tobacco pouches 


Swagger sticks 


Wool hose 


Cigarette cases 


Domino sets 


Military gloves 


Playing cards in 


''Hasty Line'' 


Army shhrts 


leather cases 


vrriting tablets 


Mafflers 


Bridge sets 


Abdominal bands 


Toweb 


Diaries 


Warm onderwear 


Wristlets 



Our mail order department is prepared to 
take care of diose of our customers who live 
too far away to come in and look things over. 

If you haven't already received our new 
catalogue, a postal will bring it to you. 



CHASE & COMPANY 

New Haven, Conn. 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

BROADWAY, at FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 
SEVENTH AVE. CARS FROM PENNA. STATION 



Kept by a College Man 

Hcadquarteri for CoUege Men 

Ten Minutes' WaUc to 
Fifty Theatre* 

Rooms with Bath 
$2.50 and up 

Special Ralea for 

College 
Teams and Students 



HARRY P. STIMSON, Manager 

The Cumberland does more College Business 
than any other Hotel in New York 

HEADQUARTERS FOR YALE 
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Eatablkbad 1*74 



DARDS, INC 
Florists 

Choice Fresh Floweri 
Artistic Corsage* 
Floral Decoratioiit 



Otian uwcntad 1b all tlu Ur|« cIUm 

of dw United Statts, Europa and tba 

BrlUali CeleniM br apeclal cod* to 

onr rasnbir camapaBduU. 



Hadisoa Ave^ N. E. cor. 44u> St 

HAROLD G, PERRY. C«il. Mgr. 



Ona block f ram Ciand, CeBtral D*»C 
TabphOBH 4O25'40I< MurraT HUl 
.RatUCared Cabla: Oaidaflor, 



"By the Way" 
JOHN F. FITZGERALD 

HaberdMher 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



The Eli Boot 
Shop 

Men's Shoes built up to a 

Standard, not down 

to a Mce 



1004 CHAPEL ST. 

OppoMte Otbon Hafl 



8 
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CWe stand prepared to make yon an R. 0. 
T. C UnifomL CWe alto have on hand a 
big stock of Sheep-Sned Orereoats at reason- 
able prices. 



^^ 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

ON CHAPEL STREET 
Opposite Red CroM 



THE TEMPLE OF MOTION PICTURES 



■^■^^■^■■^ b^H^H^iHBa ,^—1—-—---^^ ^^mmmmmm^tmJk ^_^______^ tmm^lma^mm^ 



COLLEGE ST., OPPOSITE HOTEL TAFT 

Photo Plays Exclusively 

With Special Music 

PROGRAM CHANGED DAILY 
Continnoas from 1:30 to 11 :< 



PRICES Matin— » OrchMtra Saato, lOc^ LofCla and Box 

Saats, 2Bc.; Evanliiffa— Orchaatra Saats, ISc.; 

Loggia and Box Saata* 28c. 

RIALTO THEATRE 

Opposite Hotel Taft, College St^ New Haren 
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UNIVERSITY BARBER 
SHOP BRANCH 

ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 

The Oldest Barber Shop in 

New Haven Catering to 

the Student Body 

Kossack &. Nuhn 

1044 Chapel Street 

Oppodte Vanderbilt Hall 

100 High Street 

Next Door to Yale Co-op Store 



RING'S 

Soda Fountain 
Specialties 

FUDGE SUNDAES 

MILK DRINKS 



You Want This 

You want to look youT beat 
at all times. We want to 
offer you Clothes Cleaning, 
Pressing and Repairing Sep- 
vice that is second to none. 
Service thai means lengthen- 
ing the life of your a[^>areL 
Tint Serrica is tar yea. 



A. E. ROSENBERG 

245 Elm Strut 



